SPEECH 


r\ 


OF 


HON.  THOMAS  L.  CLINGMAN, 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA, 


AGAINST 


PROTECTIVE  TARIFFS. 


DELIVERED  IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  FEBRUARY  10,  1859. 


The  Senate  having  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  following  resolution, 
submitted  by  Mr.  Bigler  on  the  31st  of  January: 

Resolved,  As  the  opinion  of  the  Senate,  that  the  creation  of  a  large  public  debt  in  time 
of  peace  is  inconsistent  with  the  true  policy  of  the  United  States;  and  as  the  present 
I  revenues  are  insufficient  to  meet  the  unavoidable  expenses  of  the  Government,  Congress 
should  proceed,  without  delay,  to  so  readjust  the  revenue  laws  as  not  only  to  meet  the 
deficit  m  the  current  expenses,  but  to  pay  off  the  present  debt  so  far  as  it  may  be  liable 
to  immediate  cancellation. 

Mr.  CLINGMAN  said^ 

•Mr.  President  :  I  hope  not  to  uccupy  the  Senate  at  as  great  length  as  the 
gentlemen  who  have  preceded  me  on  this  question.  The  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvan  (Mr.  Bigler)  remarked,  in  opening  the  debate,  that  he  was  acting  under 
the  instructions  of  his  Legislature.  My  colleague  and  I  have,  likewise,  been 
instructed  to  oppose  all  increase  of  duties  upon  the  products  of  mining  and 
manufacturing,  aud  to  insist  upon  making  railroad  iron  free  of  duty.  Here  is 
a  collision  between  States,  and  the  appeal  must  be  to  reason. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia,  (Mr.  Toombs,)  who  yesterday  oc¬ 
cupied  the  floor,  covered  a  portion  of  the  ground  which  is  necessary  to  be  oc¬ 
cupied  on  this  question-;  and  everybody  knows  that  where  his  scythe  has  gone, 
there  is  not  much  left  for  anybody  to  gle^n.  Feeling  relieved  from  a  part  of 
the  task  I  had  undertaken,  I  expect  to-day  to  speak  more  particularly  to 
another  branch  of  the  subject.  The  President  of  the  United  States  has  recom¬ 
mended  specific  duties,  lie  makes  no  express  recommendation  for  an  increase 
of  duties,  or  taxation. 

But  the  friends  of  higher  protection  have  seized  upon  this  occasion,  and 
are  making  an  effort  to  get  increased  duties.  The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Bigler)  says  that  he,  with  his  friends,  will  be  satisfied  with  fifteen  dol¬ 
lars  a  ton  on  bar  iron ;  and  his  colleague  (Mr.  Cameron)  says  eighteen  dollars 
is  necessary.  AVe  all  know  iron  is  worth  but  little  more  than  thirty  dollars  a 
ton  in  England,  and  this  amounts  to  fifty  or  sixty  per  cent,  on  its  value.  It  is 
an  increase,  therefore,  of  more  than  double  the  present  rate  of  duty,  which  is 
twenty-four  per  cent.  The  real  question  is,  whether  we  are  ready  for  that? 
They  say  it  is  necessary  to  protect  American  labor.  How  do  they  propose  to^ 
effect  it?  Is  not  the  case  fairly  stated  in  this  way  ?  A  man  in  the  Northwest 
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last  vear  worked  very  bard,  and  by  liis  labor  produced  four  hundred  bushels 
of  wheat)  worth  #400.  Another  man  in  the  South,  working  equally  hard,  pro¬ 
duced  eight  bales  of  cotton,  worth  likewise  $4oO.  Each  of  these  men  proposes 
to  exchange  his  product  for  bar  iron,  and  an  Englishman  stands  ready  to  give 
each  of  them  ten  tons  of  it  for  his  product;  but  a  Pennsylvania  iron-master 
says:  “This  man  is  a  foreigner;  I  am  your  countryman;  trade  with  me.” 
They  assent  to  it,  and  an  exchange  is  proposed  between  them.  lie  says  :  “  My 
iron  costs  me  more  to  make  it  than  the  English  iron  costs  its  manufacturer, 
and  I  cannot  let  you  have  more  than  seven  tons.”  They  decline  his  offer,  and 
are  not  willing,  in  this  way,  to  lose  the  value  of  three  tons  of  iron.  He  then 
appeals  to  the  Government  to  impose  a  duty,  or  tax,  of  thirty  per  cent  on  all 
purchases  from  the  English,  and  it  is  done.  One  of  these  men  says;  “I  shall 
lose  the  value  of  three  tons,  if  I  trade  with  the  Englishman;  I  may  as  well 
trade  with  you.  Take  my  wheat,  and  give  me  seven  tons  of  iron.”  The 
Pennsylvanian,  however,  says:  “I  have-  supplied  myself  with  wheat  from  my 
neighbor  already ;  sell  your  wheat  for  money,  and  then  buy  my  iron.”  lie 
goes  to  the  Englishman  and  asks  cash  for  his  wheat,  but  is  met  with  this  decla¬ 
ration  :  “I  could  give  you  the  ten  tons  of  iron  for  your  wheat,  but  I  am  not 
prepared  to  pay  you  the  money.”  Suppose,  however,  he  does  not  succeed  in 
selling  for  cash  :  if  he  then  purchases  the  iron  from  the  Pennsylvanian,  he  loses 
three  tons;  and  if  the  other  planter  does  likewise,  he  loses  the  value  of  three  tons 
of  iron  also.  I  use  this  simple  illustration,  but  it  is  a  fair  statement  of  the  case; 
and  the  result  is,  that  each  of  those  individuals  loses  the  value  of  three  tons  of 
ron,  and  the  manufacturer  gets  six,  and  the  Government  receives  not  one  cent. 
That  is  the  policy  to  which  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Cameron) 
is  endeavoring  to  drive  us,  by  excluding  foreign  productions  altogether.  If, 
however,  it  should  turn  out,  as  is  usually  the  fact,  that  the  Pennsylvanian  has 
only  seven  tons  of  iron,  and  cannot  supply  the  demaud  of  both,  then  one  of 
these  men  has  to  purchase  of  the  foreigner,  and  the  result  is,  the  Government 
gets  the  value  of  three  tons  in  duties;  the  Pennsylvanian  gets  three  tons  as 
protection,  and  these  individuals  lose  six  between  them. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  it  is  very  easy  to  see  that  if  the  object  of  this  taxation 
was  to  support  the  Government,  these  two  individuals  might  pay  the  tax  with 
half  the  expenditure  to  themselves.  They  have  to  pay,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the 
Government,  and  on  the  other,  to  the  manufacturer,  an  equal  amount.  As  the 
Government  received  the  value  of  only  three  tons,  half  that  sum,  paid  by  each 
of  them,  would  have  answered  the  purpose.  For  example :  the  importations 
last  year  of  tea  and  coffee  were  about  twenty-seven  million  dollars;  and  the 
consumption  of  sugar  likewise  about  twenty-seven  million  dollars.  Now,  sup¬ 
pose  you  w  ant  to  raise  #5,000,000  by  a  tax  :  if  you  impose  it  on  tea  and  cof¬ 
fee,  and  the  consumers  pay  that  amount,  the  Government  gets  all  of  it,  because 
those  articles  are  not  made  in  the  United  States  at  all.  Suppose,  however, 
you  impose  the  duty  on  sugar :  they  pay  the  #5,000,000,  but  one  half  of  it 
goes  to  the  sugar-planters,  and  the  other  half  to  the  Government ;  because 
about  one  half  the  sugar  consumed  is  made  in  the  United  States.  In  fact,  the 
Government  would  receive  only  #2,500,000 ;  and  hence,  to  get  *5,000,000,  yon 
would  have  to  make  the  tax  twice  as  high  as  if  it  were  placed  on  tea  and  cof¬ 
fee.  In  other  words,  a  duty  of  ten  per  cent,  on  coffee  and  tea  would  give  the 
Government  as  much  money  as  w’ould  twenty  per  cent,  on  sugar,  because  half 
of  the  sugar  tax  w’ould  go  to  the  planters  and  makers  of  sugar. 

Hut,  sir,  to  return  to  my  illustration.  If  these  two  individuals  should  com¬ 
plain  of  that,  the  Pennsylvanian  tells  them  :  “My  iron  establishment  furnishes 
employment  to  American  laborers.”  One  of  those  men  may  say  to  him  :  “I 
keep  a  blacksmith’s  shop  where  the  iron  is  worked  np  into  plows  and  hoes  and 
Axe*,  and  used  as  industrial  tools;  and  this  furnishes  the  means  of  employment 
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to  man)'.”  The  other  one  says  :  “  We  are  making  in  my  section,  a  Vail  road  : 
we  are  leveling  hills  and  filling  up  valleys,  to  lay  down  iron  rails  as  fast  as  we 
can  get  them;  we  employ  now  a  vast  amount  of  labor  in  making  the  road  ; 
and  when  we  get  it  done,  we  shall  open  a  market  for  our  productions  to  the 
sea  side,  and  in  that  way  encourage  all  kinds  of  industry.”  It  is  demonstra¬ 
ble  that  the  creation  of  a  railroad  will  cause  a  larger  demand  for  labor  than 
the  iron  furnace  where  the  rails  are  made.  Then,  what  becomes  of  the  argu- 
ment  as  to  the  protection  of  American  industry  ? 

They  say,  however,  that  they  afford  a  home  market  at  their  manufacturing  es¬ 
tablishments.  But,  in  fact,  the  northwestern  man,  when  he  gets  his  wheat  to  Chi¬ 
cago,  can  have  it  carried  to  England  as  easily  as  to  the  Pennsylvania  iron  estab¬ 
lishment;  and  even  if  he  should  carry  it  there,  nine  times  out  of  ten  they  do  not 
want  it,  because  they  are  supplied  by  persons  in  the  neighborhood.  It  is  the 
same  with  cotton.  It  goes  from  southern  ports  to  Europe  as  cheaply  and  easily 
as  it  does  to  the  manufacturers  in  the  North,  and  the  great  bulk  of  it  neces¬ 
sarily  goes  abroad.  The  burden,  therefore,  of  this  system,  is  spread  all  over 
the  country ;  the  benefit  goes  to  the  manufacturers  and  to  those  in  their  im¬ 
mediate  locality.  How  much  is  this  whole  burden?  I  have  taken  pains  to 
collect  some  facts,  which  I  can  present  in  a  few  minutes,  and  which  1  think 
will  enable  Senators  to  form  some  tolerably  accurate  idea  of  the  amount  which 
it  costs  the  country.  Before  doing  so,  allow  me  to  say  one  word  as  to  the 
two  rival  theories  on  this  subject,  , 

There  was  a  distinguished  South  Carolinian — one  of  the  ablest  debaters  ever 
known  in  this  country,  or  in  any  other — I  mean  the  late  Mr.  McDuffie — who 
advocated  a  theory  which  was  known  as  the  forty-bale  theory,  and  derided  by 
its  opponents.  I  do  not  refer  to  it  because  I  think  it  sound ;  for  I  regard  it 
as  demonstrably  erroneous  in  part ;  but  a  reference  to  it  will  enable  me  to  ex¬ 
plain  what  I  think  the  facts  will  show  to  be  the  true  theory  of  this  system  of 
taxation. 

Mr,  McDuffie  declared  that  the  case  could  be  so  clearly  stated  that  he  never 
had  seen  it  tried  before  a  popular  assembly  without  producing  universal  con¬ 
viction.  His  statement  was  something  like  this;  a  company  of  manufacturers, 
which  he  located  in  the  North,  would  manufacture  goods  to  supply  the  State 
of  South  Carolina ;  another  company  of  planters  there  undertook  to  produce 
cotton,  rice  and  tobacco,  to  exchange  them  for  goods  to  supply  the  demand  of 
the  same  locality.  He  supposed  each  of  these  companies  to  bring  in  $100,000 
worth  of  their  goods.  When  the  manufacturing  company  bring  in  theirs,  they 
can  sell  them  at  once,  as  there  is  no  tax  upon  them ;  but  let  the  exporting 
company  or  company  of  planters  bring  in  their  British  goods,  which  thev  have 
obtained  with  the  products  of  their  own  industry,  and  the  custom-house'officer 
says,  “Before  you  sell  these  goods  you  must  pay  me  forty  percent,” — that 
was  about  the  rate  of  duty  in  his  day — that  is  $40,000  on  the  $100,000. 
These  men  have  already  paid  $100,000  in  England,  and  they  have  to  pay 
$40,000  to  the  Government,  If  they  sell  for  $100,000,  as  the  "northern  com¬ 
pany  does,  of  course  they  lose  $40,000  ;  they  realize  but  $60,000.  Everybody 
sees  this  must  be  so  in  the  case  stated.  He  argued  that  that  was  the  true 
theory  of  the  system ;  that  for  example,  if  they  sold  to  the  merchant,  the  mer¬ 
chant  finding  this  burden  was  to  fall  on  the  goods,  would  give  no  more  than 
they  could  realize ;  and  even,  if  in  the  large  way,  you  import  specie,  very  soon 
you  will  import  as  much  as  can  be  used  profitably,  and  thus  raise  the  price  of 
articles  at  home,  which  we  must  consume;  while  our  own  productions  were 
sold  in  foreign  markets  at  the  low  rates  there.  In  other  words,  he  insisted 
that  the  import  and  accumulation  of  specie  here  would,  in  the  end,  produce  a 
•state  of  things  which  did  not  change  the  result  of  the  case  stated  by  him. 

The  error  of  this  theory,  as  a  whole,  is  obvious.  Suppose  the  price  of  these 
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goods  should  be  increased  in  value;  suppose  this  company,  when  they  intro¬ 
duced  them,  should  be  able  to  sell  them  for  $140,000,  by  adding  the  duty  to 
the  price;  then  they  would  lose  nothing;  the  Government  would  get  its 
$40,000.  The  manufacturing  company  would  likewise  sell  at  the  same  price, 
and  make  a  clear  profit  of  $40,000.  Thus  the  w  hole  $80,000  would  fall  upon 
the  consumers  of  the  country.  That  is  the  theory  of  the  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side,  who  contend  that  the  enhanced  price  falls  on  the  consumers  en¬ 
tirely. 

But  let  us  take  one  step  further.  Suppose  these  planters  themselves  con¬ 
sume  the  goods ;  and  we  know  that  in  the  Untied  States  most  men  consume 
nearly  as  much  as  they  sell,  perhaps  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  it  on  the  average. 
If  they,  therefore,  should  consume  these  goods,  of  course  they  would  pay  the 
$40,000  increased  price  by  reason  of  the  duty ;  and  thus  they  lose  $40,000, 
either  as  producers  or  consumers. 

There  is  one  other  view  to  take  of  the  question.  Let  us  assume  now  that 
the  increase  in  price  is  less  than  the  amount  of  the  duty :  what  will  then  be 
the  effect  ?  Take  it  at  tw'enty  per  cent. ;  suppose  they  are  able  to  sell  their 
goods  for  $120,000.  They  gave  $100,000  for  them  in  England,  and  $40,000 
to  the  Government  for  duty,  and  sell  them  for  $120,000;  and  they  will  still 
lose  $20,000  as  producers;  but  if  they  consume  the  goods  they  likewise  lose 
$20,000  more  as  consumers,  so  that  they  must  lose  $40,000  in  any  event ;  but 
the  manufacturer  may  make  a  large  profit.  If  he  consumes  them  all  he  will 
lose  nothing.  His  profit,  though,  will  depend  on  the  amount  of  his  sales  above 
his  consumption,  and  we  know  in  fact  he,  as  a  manufacturer,  makes  largo 
profits. 

Then,  Mr.  President,  I  maintain  that  whatever  burdens  are  levied  by  the 
tariff'  must  be  paid  either  by  the  producer  of  the  articles  sent  abroad  and  ex¬ 
changed  for  the  dutiable  goods,  or  it  must  fall  on  the  consumers  of  the  imports. 
It  is  usually  divided  between  them,  but  they  must  pay  it.  Hence,  when  the 
farmer  or  planter  furnishes  the  exports,  and  also  consumes  the  imports  obtained 
for  them,  he  must  pay  this  tax ;  and  thus  the  system,  either  way,  is  just  as 
oppressive  to  him  as  Mr.  McDuffie  supposed.  If  this  be  true,  the  facts  ought 
to  verify  the  theory ;  and  it  is  on  this  point  that  I  present  soije  statistics  for 
the  consideratian  of  the  Senate.  I  first  ask  th$  attention  of  Senators  to  the 
prices  of  cotton  during  a  long  period. 

It  was  said,  Mr.  President,  by  a  distinguished  statesman,  Mr.  Fox,  as  grea 
a  debater  as  England  ever  produced,  that  as  to  questions  of  political  economy 
and  tariffs,  he  did  not  pretend  to  understand  them,  because  the  facts  were 
too  complicated,  Since  his  day,  however,  a  great  deal  has  been  done  in 
the  collection  of  statistics;  and  I  now  propose  to  show  that  the  successive 
tariffs  have  operated  unfavorably  on  production  'at  home — I  mean  on  the 
domestic  exports  sent  abroad ;  and  I  think  I  have  facts  enough  to  present  to 
satisfy  every  Senator  on  that  point.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  you  can  show 
anything  by  the  prices  of  cotton,  for  you  find  cotton  high  and  low  under  all 
sorts  of  tariffs.  That  is  true,  if  you  take  a  short  period,  as  it  may  mislead 
you,  because  there  are  disturbing  causes.  The  amount  of  the  production,  the 
extent  of  the  demand,  and  financial  difficulties  affect  it.  In  a  long  period, 
however,  these  disturbing  events  will  be  neutralized.  By  a  wide  induction 
science  arrives  at  the  truth.  Suppose  it  were  desirable  to  compare  the  amount 
of  rain  which  falls  at  Washington  with  some  place  in  the  tropics;  you  could 
not  determine  it  by  an  examination  of  a  short  period,  because  there  are,  in 
succession,  rain  and  sunshine  and  storm  and  drought  in  all  countries;  but  if 
you  could  ascertain  how  much  rain  fell  here  and  at  some  other  point  for  the 
last  ten  or  twenty  years,  it  would  be  au  exact  measure  of  all  that  is  to  fall  in 
a  future  period  of  similar  length.  If  you  want  to  determine  which  of  two 
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•  localities,  or  which  of  two  occupations  is  the  healthiest,  you  cannot  do  it  by 
observing  a  small  number  of  individuals;  but  if  you  take  a  large  one,  it  is 
found  there  is  almost  mathematical  accuracy  in  these  comparisons. 

In  this  way  let  us  look  at  the  effects  upon  cotton  in  this  instance,  because 
the  statistics  as  to  that  are  more  complete  than  those  of  other  products.  I  pre¬ 
sent  a  table  covering  a  period  of  thirty-eight  years,  in  which  I  have  grouped 
the  average  price  of  cotton  during  the  continuance  of  each  successive  teriff : 

Average  ■price  of  cotton. 


From  1821  to  1S24  inclusive .  15  cents. 

“  1825  1828 . '. .  13.4 

.**  1826  1828 .  10.9 

“  1829  1832 . . .  9.7 

“  1833  1837 .  14.3 

“  1838  1842 .  10.8 

41  1843  1846 .  7.0 

“  1847  1S51 .  9.5 

“  1851  1858 .  9.96 

“  1847  1S5S .  9.8 


The  first  high  tariff,  or  one  of  a  protective  character,  within  the  range  of 
this  list  of  prices,  was  that  of  1824.  I  have  the  average  price  of  cotton  for 
the  four  years  which  preceded  that  tariff.  From  1821  to  1824,  inclusive,  the 
price  was  fifteen  cents  a  pound.  That  was  the  average  through  the  whole 

period.  • 

In  1824,  a  tariff  was  passed  increasing  the  duties  largely,  and  that  continued 
for  just  four  years  up  to  1828.  In  1825,  Senators  remember  that  there  was  a 
remarkable  speculative  rise  in  the  price  of  cotton.  It  went  up  during  part  of 
that  year  very  high,  and  averaged  twenty  cents  a  pound  for  the  whole  year. 
That  rise  was  purely  a  matter  of  speculation,  and  it  fell  again  soon  after.  Never¬ 
theless,  including  this  year  of  speculation  in  the  four,  cotton  fell  during  these 
four  years  to  thirteen  and  four-tenths  cents  per  pound.  If,  however,  we  ex¬ 
clude  this  year  of  speculation,  and  take  the  other  three  years,  its  average  price 
was  only  ten  and  nine-tenths  per  pound,  or  nearly  sixty  per  cent,  less  than  be¬ 
fore  the  existence  of  the  tariff. 

In  1828,  another  tariff’  highly  protective  was  passed,  and  that  continued 
just  for  years.  From  1829  to  1832,  the  average  price  of  cotton  was  nine  and 
seven-tenths  cents,  another  large  fall  consequent  upon  the  passage  of  a  higher 
protective  tariff.  In  1832,  Congress  modified  the  tariff  by  making  a  large  free 
list;  and  in  the  winter  of  1833  following,  passed  Mr.  Clay’s  compromise,  mak¬ 
ing  great  reductions.  That  continued  in  force  for  ten  years,  until  the  tariff  of 
1842.  Now,  for  a  reason  immediately  to  be  stated,  I  divide  this  period  into 
two  of  five  years  eaeh.  I  find  that  from  1833  up  to  1837,  cotton  rose  to  four¬ 
teen  and  three-tenths  cents — an  increase  of  forty  per  cent,  on  the  previous 
prices  under  the  high  tariff;  at  the  end  of  that  five  years,  to  wit,  in  1837%there 
was  a  remarkable  monetary  convulsion.  It  is  well  known  to  gentlemen  all 
around,  that  the  State  bank  deposit  system,  which  was  then  tried,  led  to  an 
enormous  expansion  of  the  currency.  The  deposit  banks  themselves  had  is¬ 
sued  thirteen  dollars  in  paper  for  one  in  specie.  There  was  a  crash,  or  break 
up,  and  for  the  next  four  or  five  years,  prices  were  very  much  reduced.  This 
■was  the  case  both  in  England  and  in  the  United  States,  and  it  affected  cotton 
and  everything  else;  but,  nevertheless,  for  the  five  years  from  1837  up  to 
1842,  the  price  of  cotton  was  ten  and  eight-tenths  cents,  considerably  higher 
than  it  was  under  the  tariff  of  1828,  which  had  preceded  it. 

In  1842  was  passed  a  highly  protective  tariff,  prohibitiory  on  many  articles, 
and  that  endured  four  years.  We  were  told  the  other  day,  and  it  is  often  said 
from  time  to  time,  that  this  tariff  of  1842  restored  prosperity.  I  do  not  believe  a 
word  of  it.  The  country  had  been  laboring  for  four  or  five  years  to  get  out 
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of  debt,  and  the  people  had  done  so,  and  business  was  ready  to  revive  again. 
But  let  us  sec  how  cotton  fared  under  the  four  years  of  that  tariff.  From 
1843  to  184G,  it  was  at  seven  cents  a  pound — a  heavy  fall  upon  the  prices  dur- 
iug  the  hard  times  previous.  In  1840,  the  tariff  was  modified  by  a  large  reduc¬ 
tion  of  duties,  aud  we  have  had  that  tariff  in  operation  nearly  ever  since.  In 
the  first  five  years  following  that  reduction,  from  1847  to  1851  inclusive,  I  find 
that  cotton  rose  to  nine  and  a  half  cents  a  pound — a  large  increase;  and  tak- 
ing  the  seven  years  following,  up  to  the  present  time,  it  is  nine  and  ninety-six 
hundredths — say  ten  cents  a  pound  ;  and  if  you  take  the  whole  twelve  years, 
from  1840  to  the  present  time,  we  find  that  it  averages  nine  aDd  eight-teutha 
cents  a  pound — just  forty  per  cent,  higher  than  it  was  under  the  tariff  of 
1842. 

You  will  come  to  the  same  result  if  you  take  the  years  of  large  production 
in  each  period,  or  take  those  of  small  production  and  high  prices,  as  I  have 
found  by  taking  the  average.  In  other  words,  any  gentleman  will  find  that  as 
the  tariff  was  high,  cotton  was  low  ;  and  the  reverse. 

Now,  remember,  sir,  we  have  gone  over  a  period  of  thirty -eight  years,  and 
six  distinct  changes.  There  was  the  condition  which  preceded  the  tariff  of 
1824  ;  then,  secondly,  the  condition  which  followed  it;  thirdly,  that  of  1828; 
fourthly,  that  of  1832-’33;  fifthly,  that  of  the  tariff  of  1842;  and,  sixthly, 
the  period  since,  under  that  of  184G.  If  you  go  through  all  these  periods, 
you  will  find  the  changes  exactly  as  I  state.  But  the  case  does  not  rest  on 
this  alone.  Let  us  look,  for  a  moment,  at  other  products.  I  will  not  weary 
the  Senate  by  going  into  details  as  to  them  ;  but  I  say,  and  each  Senator  can 
verify  it  for  himself,  if  you  take  all  the  exports,  during  the  four  years  of  the  tariff 
of  1842,  of  cotton,  rice,  tobacco,  and  everything,  you  will  find  that  they  brought 
*30,000,000  less  annually  than  they  would  have  done  at  the  prices  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  four  years;  and  if  the  products  which  were  sold  in  the  four  years  that 
followed  the  tariff  of  1840  had  peen  sold  at  the  prices  of  1842,  they  would 
have  brought  $30,000,000  a  year  less.  That  is  to  say,  taking  a  period  of 
twelve  years,  the  four  intermediate  ones  of  which  were  occupied  by  the  tariff 
of  1842,  it  w  ill  be  found  that,  during  its  existence,  we  were  losing  $30,000,000 
a  year  on  our  exports. 

But,  sir,  not  only  were  the  prices  lower  under  the  high  tariff,  but  as  the 
tariffs  were  reduced,  the  exports  largely  increased  in  quantity  as  well  as  in 
value.  I  find  that  during  the  existence  of  the  tariff  of  1842,  the  amount  of 
breadstuff's  w  hich  wrcre  sold  for  those  four  years  averaged  only  $18,000,000  a 
year ;  and  for  the  twelve  years  since  they  have  averaged  $40,000,000 — two 
and  half  times  as  much.  It  may  be  well  enough  to  remark  in  this  connec¬ 
tion,  that,  for  the  last  five  years,  Hour  has  been  fifty-four  per  cent,  higher  than 
it  was  during  the  operation  of  the  tariff  of  1842;  tobacco  one  hundred  and 
fifty  per  cent,  higher.  Rice,  and  every  thing  else,  has  advanced.  And  if  you 
take  all  the  exports  under  the  tariff  of  1842,  their  whole  amount  is  just  $110,- 
000, <)00  a  year  upon  the  average,  and  the  imports  $108,000,000.  For  the  last 
five  years  the  exports  are  $310,000,000,  on  the  average,  and  the  imports 
$308,000,000.  In  other  words,  in  twelve  years,  while  the  population  of  the 
country  had  increased  not  quite  forty  per  cent.,  we  have  had  nearly  three-fold 
increase  in  our  exports  and  our  imports. 

We  have  seen  that  we  appear  to  have  lost  $30,000,000  a  year,  by  the  tariff 
of  1842,  on  those  exports  of  $110,000,000.  If  you  applied  the  same  rule  to 
the  present  one,  wo  should  be  losing  nearly  $90,000,000  a  year;  that  is,  if  the 
products  sold  for  the  last  five  years  had  been  sold  at  the  prices  which  prevailed 
under  the  tariff  of  1842,  the  country  would  have  got  about  $90,000,000  less 
for  them.  This,  too,  recollect,  is  a  comparison  between  two  protective  tariffs: 
that  of  1842  was  very  high;  that  of  1840  is  moderately  high,  though  it  was 
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a  step  in  the  direction  of  free  trade.  Now,  suppose  we  could  take  the  whole 
distance;  suppose  we  could  actually  come  to  free  trade  :  there  is  not  a  Senator 
here  who  has  ever  made  the  comparison,  who  will  not  say  that  the  step  from 
the  tariff  of  1846  to  free  trade  is  a  longer  one  than  that  from  the  act  of  1842 
to  that  of  1846  ;  in  other  words,  if  we  gain  $90,000,000  a  year  by  substituting 
the  duties  of  1846  for  those  of  1842,  we  should  gain  more  than  $90,000,000 
by  coming  to  free  trade.  In  point  of  fact,  I  have  no  doubt  that  we  lose 
$100,000,000  a  year,  or  more,  as  producers,  under  the  operations  of  the  present 
tariff. 

But  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  Chamber  say  that  all  this  is  a  mistake ; 
that  the  burden  falls  on  the  people  entirely  as  consumers.  Well,  let  us  look  at 
their  theory  for  a  few  moments,  and  see  if  it  will  help  them  any.  We  have 
collected  more  than  $63,000,000  'of  taxes  by  means  of  the  tariff  of  1846,  in 
one  year.  That  sum  is  first  paid  by  the  importers ;  but  the  importers  put  a 
percentage  on  the  goods  when  they  sell  to  the  retail  dealers ;  and  the  retail 
dealers  put  a  large  profit  generally  more  than  fifty  per  cent.,  on  the  price  when 
they  sell  to  the  consumers ;  so  that  if  you  put  all  the  profit  of  both  these 
classes,  you  will  find  that  the  $60,000,000  paid  to  the  Government  costs  ac¬ 
tually  more  than  $100,000,000  to  the  consumers.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
about  that.  The  consumers  of  the  country  are  obliged  to  pay  more  than 
$100,000,000  when  the  Government  gets  $60,000,000  from  imposts.  That  is 
equal  to  more  than  $400,000  to  each  congressional  district. 

But  the  case  does  not  stop  here.  The  manufacturers  likewise  receive  a  large 
profit.  I  should  like  to  know  how  much  they  estimate  it  to  be  worth.  They 
tell  us  all  around  that  if  you  repeal  the  tariff  their  business  will  be  ruined. 
They  tell  us  that  they  supply  three  or  four  times  as  many  goods  as  are  imported. 
In  fact,  many  of  the  merchants  inform  me  that  they  believe  two-thirds  of  the 
dutiable  goods  are  made  in  this  country.  If  that  be  the  case,  and  the  price  is 
enhanced  to  the  same  extent  with  the  duty,  there  must  be,  at  the  least,  two 
hundred  million  dollars  more  to  fall  on  the  consumer.  I  do  not  think  it 
amounts  to  that  much ;  I  think  it  probable  that  many  persons  who  are  near 
the  factories  purchase  rather  cheaper  on  that  account.  But  suppose  you  take 
it  at  the  sum  of  $134,000,000 ;  that,  added  to  the  other  now  paid  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  makes  the  entire  amount  of  $234,000,000,  or  $1,000,000  to  each 
congressonal  district.  But,  if  it  be  assumed  that  the  bounty  paid  to  the  manu¬ 
facturers  is  only  as  much  as  the  tax  paid  to  the  Government,  it  will  amount  to 
$200,000,000  in  all,  or  above  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  each  congres¬ 
sional  district  in  the  United  States. 

Now,  gentlemen  will  tell  me  that  this  must  be  a  mistake;  that  the  people 
would  not  pay  so  much.  Sir,  they  would  not  if  they  knew  it.  Let  us  consider 
it  in  this  way  for  a  moment.  The  importers  now  pay  these  duties,  and  they 
charge  them  to  the  consumers  as  a  part  of  the  price ;  but  suppose  you  reverse  the 
mode,  and  put  your  tax  collectors  at  the  little  retail  stores ;  you  place  a  man, 
I  say,  at  every  retail  store  in  the  country  to  collect  there  the  duties ;  he  looks 
on  and  charges  the  taxes  according  to  the  purchases  ;  he  says  to  one  man,  you 
have  bought  a  dollar’s  worth  of  sugar,  and  you  must  pay  me  twenty-four  cents 
tax  on  that ;  to  a  second,  your  have  purchased  five  dollars’  worth  of  iron,  you 
must  pay  me  $1  20  on  that;  to  a  third,  you  have  bought  ten  dollars’  worth  of 
broadcloth,  pay  me  $2  40 ;  to  a  fourth,  that  salt  which  you  have  bought  is  worth 
two  dollars,  1  must  have  forty-eight  cents  tax  on  that :  if  it  were  done  in  that 
way  you  would  see  an  excitement.  It  would  be  aggravated,  when,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  the  man  who  paid  taxes  on  iron  saw  that  his  neighbor  came  in  and  bought 
a  quantity  of  copper  and  paid  no  taxes  at  all ;  the  man  who  paid  taxes  on  su¬ 
gar  saw  that  somebody  else  bought  tea  and  did  not  pay  anything  on  that;  and 
they  all  saw  the  manufacturers  come  in  and  get  their  dye-stuffs  and  chemicals 
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and  “  free  wool,”  and  whatever  else  they  wanted  to  use,  w  ithout  paying  any¬ 
thing  at  all.  Does  not  every  Senator  see  that  this  has  to  be  paid,  in  fact,  and 
that  it  is  wholly  immaterial  whether  it  is  paid  by  the  importer,  and  thrown  on 
the  consumer  in  an  increased  price  of  the  article,  or  collected  in  the  way  I  have 
described  ? 

I  say  then,  Mr.  President,  that  whether  you  adopt  the  theory  that  the 
producer  pays  a  large  part  of  this,  or  that  the  consumer  pays  it  all,  it  leads 
you  to  the  same  result.  Gentlemen  say  that  the  tariff  does  not  raise  prices  at 
all  on  the  consumer.  That  was  the  argument  of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  [Mr.  Bigler,]  the  other  day.  If  it  does  not;  why  do  they  want  it?  If 
it  does  not  raise  prices  on  the  consumer,  is  it  not  obliged  to  fall,  in  the  case 
stated  by  me,  on  the  home  producer?  Somebody  has  to  pay  for  it.  You  can¬ 
not  throw  much  of  it  on  the  foreigner.  I  admit  that  by  crippling  trade,  you 
injure  him  to  some  extent;  you  diminish  somewhat  the  amount  of  his  sales, 
and  hurt  him  somewhat;  but  as  he  has  all  the  markets  of  the  world  to 
choose  among,  of  course  your  duties  will  not  damage  him  much.  I  say,  then, 
these  gentlemen  have  to  choose  between  two  views ;  either  that  the  producer 
pays  a  large  part  of  this,  as  I  contend,  and  as  the  facts  which  I  have  produced, 
and  [which  I  challenge  them  to  meet  and  explain  away,  show,  or  it  all 
falls  on  the  consumer.  If  it  falls  on  the  consumer,  you  have  a  burden  of 
$200,000,000  on  the  whole  country.  Who  gets  the  benefit  ?  The  Government 
receives  $60,000,000,  and  the  manufacturers  get  the  rest.  The  manufacturing  es¬ 
tablishments  are  located  in  New  England,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania,  mainly, 
and  some  in  New  Jersey.  Thus  about  one  third  of  the  Union  gets  all  the 
benefit,  while  the  burden  falls  on  the  Northwest  and  the  South — two  thirds  of 
the  country. 

I  have  thought  that  some  of  our  southern  men  made  a  mistake  in  former 
arguments  on  this  question.  They  endeavored  to  make  it  appear  that  it  was  a 
northern  and  southern  question.  The  tendency  of  that  was  to  array  the  whole 
North  as  a  body,  in  favor  of  protection.  It  is  my  deliberate  judgment,  that 
the  Northwestern  States  suffer  quite  as  much  as  any  part  of  the  Union. 
They  arc  far  in  the  interior,  and  these  taxes  are  accumulated  by  successive 
profits.  I  have  no  doubt  they  suffer  more  than  the  Atlantic  States,  but  all 
the  agriculture  of  the  country  is  heavily  oppressed  iu  this  way.  liemember, 
too,  that  agriculture  is  the  great  business  of  the  country. 

But,  sir,  I  have  shown  that  our  exports  and  imports  have  largely  increased 
under  lower  duties  ;  I  might  refer  also  to  their  effect  on  our  tonnage.  I  find 
that  the  tonnage  in  1821  was  1,298,000  tons,  and  in  1846,  2,502,000,  not  quite 
doubling  in  twenty-six  years;  aud  in  1858,  it  is  5,049,000  tons,  nearly  double 
what  it  was  in  1846 ;  that  is,  the  increased  tonnage  in  twelve  years,  under  the 
tariff  of  1846,  is  as  great  relatively,  aud  much  greater  absolutely,  than  it  was 
in  the  previous  twenty-six  years. 

But  gentlemen  tell  us  that  this  system  of  trade  is  ruining  the  country ;  that 
we  are  creating  an  enormous  foreign  debt;  and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  the  other  day,  said  that  we  were  buying  more  than  wo  could  pay  for. 
Why,  Mr.  President,  if  you  look  to  our  exports  for  the  last  five  years  you  will 
find  that  they  exceed  the  imports,  lie  says,  our  people  can  only  consume 
nine  dollars'  worth  annually  per  head  of  foreign  articles,  llow  does  he  arrive 
at  that  result  ?  Under  some  of  the  previous  oppressive  tariffs  men  were  not 
able  to  consume,  and  did  not  consume,  more  than  four  or  five  dollars’  worth; 
but  suppose  you  say  to  a  farmer,  now  “you  are  eating  and  drinking  too  much; 
you  are  living  too  high;”  can  ho  not,  if  true,  reply  to  you,  “1  pay  for  all  these 
things  with  my  crop,  and  have  a  surplus  besides.’’  If  the  Senator  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  will  compare  the  exports  and  imports  he  will  find  that  the  exports, 
according  to  the  statements  made,  actually  exceed  the  imports;  and  hence,  we 
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may  well  say,  that  as  long  as  our  people  are  able  to  pay  for  all  they  use,  they 
are  not  buying  too  much. 

Under  the  tariff  of  1842,  there  were  $2,000,000  more  of  exports,  on  an  aver¬ 
age,  annually,  than  imports,  as  shown  by  the  Treasury  report.  For  the  last  five 
years  there  are  $8,000,000  more,  pretty  nearly  the  same  proportion.  But  the 
old  idea  of  the  balance  of  trade  has  been  too  often  exploded  to  require  refuta¬ 
tion  here.  Every  body  knows  that  if  our  imports  were  not,  in  fact,  more  valu¬ 
able  than  our  exports,  we  should  lose  money  upon  them.  For  example,  a  ship 
takes  a  cargo  of  cotton  from  New  York,  goes  to  Liverpool,  buys  British  goods, 
and  returns.  If  those  goods  were  worth,  in  fact,  no  more  than  the  cotton, 
there  would  be  a  loss.  There  is  the  use  of  the  ship,  the  pay  of  the  captain 
and  the  men,  the  insurance,  and  all  the  profits  to  come  into  the  account.  In 
point  of  fact,  our  imports  must,  in  the  long  run  of  years,  exceed  the  exports ; 
and  that  they  do  not  do  so  on  the  Treasury  tables,  I  have  no  doubt,  arises  from 
the  fact  that  there  is  smuggling  and  undervaluation  ;  but  that  seems  to  have 
existed  in  about  the  same  ratio  under  the  tariff  of  1842  and  that  of  1846. 

There  is  especially  a  complaint  against  the  British  trade,  which,  it  is  said, 
is  ruining  the  country.  Why,  sir,  we  sold  last  year  to  Great  Britain  $187,000,- 
000  of  our  products,  and  bought  $127,000,0*00 — I  mean,  the  whole  British 
dominions  took  from  us  exports,  to  them,  of  $60,000,000  more  than  our  im¬ 
ports  from  them ;  and  with  England  alone  the  difference  is  $61,000,000.  If 
you  take  our  trade  with  the  British  dominions,  as  shown  in  the  commerce  and 
navigation  reports  for  the  last  four  years,  you  will  find  that  we  sell  them,  on  an 
average,  $44,000,000  in  each  year  more  than  we  buy  from  them.  There  is,  in 
fact,  a  large  specie  balance  due  us  from  England.  Where  does  it  go?  Our 
commerce  with  Cuba  is  the  other  way.  We  sell  Cuba  only  half  as  much  as 
we  buy  from  her.  The  same  condition  of  things  exists  with  reference  to  China, 
and  other  nations;  and  it  is  only  by  means  of  this  balance  in  our  British  trade 
that  we  make  up  that  deficiency  without  exporting  specie. 

But  gentlemen  refer  to  the  fact,  that  specie  is  constantly  going  out;  and 
they  say  that  we  are  being  ruined  by  this  system.  They  forget  that,  in  the 
last  ten  or  twelve  years,  the  United  States  has  become  a  great  gold  producing 
country.  We  produce  $50,000,000  a  year,  or  more,  of  gold.  We  cannot  use 
it  all;  and  it  is  just  as  necessary  to  export  our  surplus  gold  as  our  surplus 
cotton.  Notwithstanding  the  large  exports  of  gold,  we  find  that  there  is  a 
constant  accumulation  of  specie  in  this  country  under  the  system  of  free  trade, 
as  it  is  called.  For  example,  in  1846,  the  specie  in  the  country  was  estimated, 
by  the  Treasury  Departmen,  at  $97,000,000.  It  is  now,  at  least,  $350,000,000. 
In  fact,  if  you  make  a  reasonable  allowance  for  what  emigrants  must  have 
brought  to  this  country,  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  it  is  $400,000,000.  Thus, 
while  our  population  has  increased  less  than  forty  per  cent.,  the  amount 
of  specie  in  the  country,  in  twelve  years,  has  increased  nearly  ten  times  as 
much. 

But  how  has  it  been  with  the  manufacturing  establishments  themselves? 
While  every  body  is  prospering,  how  has  it  been  with  them?  If  we  are  to 
believe  the  statements  of  the  gentlemen  from  Pennsylvania,  and  others,  who 
speak  on  this  subject  from  time  to  time,  they  are  in  a  most  lamentable  condi¬ 
tion.  We  were  told,  ten  years  ago,  that  the  iron  business  had  all  been  broken 
down.  We  have  been  told,  in  each  successive  year,  that  it  has  been  ruined. 
If  a  man  merely  heard  the  speeches  made  on  that  side,  he  would  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  not  one  pound  of  iron  made  in  the  United 
States. 

Looking,  however,  to  the  census,  I  find  that,  in  1840,  there  were  made  in 
the  Lmited  States  two  hundred  and  eighty-six  thousand  tons;  and,  in  1850, 
ten  years  afterwards,  after  a  trial  of  four  years  of  the  tariff  of  1846,  it  had  in- 
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creased  to  five  hundred  and  sixty-four  shousand  tons,  or  double;  and  in  1856, 
they  say  themselves  it  has  run  up  to  a  million  of  tons.  Here  is  a  business 
that  lias  gone  up  in  fifteen  years  from  two  hundred  and  eighty-six  thousand 
tons  to  a  million,  or  a  four-fold  increase.  Now,  I  ask  what  branch  of  busi¬ 
ness  has  progressed  more  rapidly  ?  The  production  of  cotton  lias  not  equaled 
it.  Take  agriculture,  generally,  and  it  falls  far  behind  it.  There  has  been  an 
enormous  increase.  I  find  that,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  in  1847,  the  exports  of  iron,  and  articles  made  of  iron,  were 
81,107,000;  and  in  1858,  84,729,000 — an  increase  of  three  hundred  and 
five  per  cent,  in  eleven  years.  Does  that  look  as  if  the  business  was  failing? 

But  we  have  some  other  data  that  will  aid  us  in  coming  4o  a  conclusion  on 
this  point.  I  find  that  the  census  of  1850  represents  the  wages  of  men  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  iron  establishments  at  81  00  a  day  in  Pennsylvania,  while  the 
male  labor  engaged  in  the  cotton  factories  of  that  State  get  only  sixty-five 
cents  a  day.  They  pay  laborers  in  the  iron  establishments,  therefore,  fifty  per 
cent,  more  than  they  pay  those  in  the  cotton  factories.  It  may  be  said  that 
the  labor  in  the  iron  establishments  is  a  different  kind,  and  therefore  you  must 
pay  more;  but  when  I  come  to  look  at  the  prices  paid  in  North  Carolina,  I 
find  by  the  census  of  1850,  that  in  the  iron  establishments  in  North  Carolina, 
the  price  of  male  labor  was  thirty-nine  cents  a  day,  and  in  the  cotton  estab¬ 
lishments  forty-three  cents — very  little  difference,  but  cotton  the  highest.  In 
Georgia,  the  iron  labor  is  forty -four  cents  and  the  cotton  fifty-five  cents.  It 
appears,  therefore,  that  in  Georgia  and  North  Carolina  the  prices  paid  in  the 
cotton  factories  to  male  labor,  and  in  the  iron  works  are  about  equal ;  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  they  pay  fifty  per  cent,  more  to  labor  in  the  iron  factories.  That 
proves  that  the  iron  business  is  most  profitable  in  that  State.  These  being  the 
prices  in  Georgia  and  North  Carolina,  in  1850,  they  must  haye  been  about  the 
prices  of  agricultural  labor;  that  is,  the  farmers  of  the  country  were  realizing 
only  some  forty  or  fifty  cents  per  day,  while  in  Pennsylvania  men  in  the  iron 
establishments  were  making  more  than  a  dollar  per  day. 

Now,  what  justice  is  there  in  taxing  men  who  are  not  making  more  than 
fifty  cents  a  day,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  making  more  than  a  dollar? 
The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Cameron)  said  the  people  of  his  State 
were  standing  idle,  and  were  looking  to  the  President  to  do  something  for 
them  ;  that  if  he  would  work  as  hard  for  them  as  he  did  for  the  Lecoinpton 
bill,  they  would  have  a  good  time  of  it.  Sir,  I  was  reminded  of  FalstatFs 
speech,  so  often  quoted :  “  Hal,  when  thou  art  king,  rob  me  the  exchequer;’ 
These  Pennsylvanians,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  Senator  from  that 
State,  say  to  Mr.  Buchanan,  “your  are  now  President;  plunder  the  people  at 
large  for  our  benefit.”  According  to  the  showing  of  the  Senator  himself,  wo 
are  told  that  if  you  were  to  repeal  the  tariff’,  or  if  you  do  not  increase  the  du¬ 
ties,  the  people  will  all  quit  making  iron.  I  do  not  believe  a  word  of  it. 

Mr.  Bigler.  Who  said  that? 

Mr.  Clingman.  I  do  not  know  that  my  friend  said  it;  but  I  ask  him 
whether  he  said  that  the  iron  business  would  be  abandoned  if  you  resorted  to 
free  trade?  Has  he  not  heard  it  said  often. 

Mr.  Bigler.  I  want  to  remind  my  friend  from  North  Carolina,  that  what¬ 
ever  I  may  have  said  on  the  general  subject  of  the  prostration  of  the  iron  bu¬ 
siness  at  this  time,  I  did  not  discuss  that  matter  at  all ;  I  made  no  allusion  to 
it.  I  did  not  want  to  speak  of  what  would  be  the  condition  of  affairs  if  the 
tariff  were  suspended;  but  I  said  that  it  was  erroneous  to  assume,  in  reference 
to  irou  and  other  great  staples,  that  if  the  homo  production  ceased  entirely, 
and  the  tasiff  was  cut  off,  they  could  be  purchased  at  twenty-four  per  cent, 
less  in  consequence. 
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Mr.  Clingman.  Well,  I  will  ask  the  Senator  whether  he  has  not  often 
heard  it  said,  and  whether  he  did  not  hear  it  suggested  by  his  colleague  and 
others?  But  I  have  better  evidence  even  than  that,  in  the  memorial  which 
has  been  sent  here,  and  which  the  Senate  have  been  appealed  to  to  reprint  at 
this  session — I  mean  the  old  memorial  of  the  iron  convention  which  met  in 
1849,  and  which  lies  on  the  table  now.  I  find,  on  looking  at  it,  that  they  go  into 
a  minute  statement  of  the  cost  of  making  iron ;  and  how  much  do  they  put  it 
at?  They  say  they  cannot  possibly  make  iron  for  less  than  $49  a  ton  at  the 
works,  and  that  it  costs  $4  75  to  get  it  to  market;  and  hence,  when  they  sell 
iron  for  $55  a  ton,  they  only  clear  $1  25  on  it.  At  the  very  time  they  sent 
this  memorial  to  us,  you  could  buy  merchantable  bar  iron  in  Liverpool  at  $26 
or  $27  a  ton,  and,  duties  off,  get  it  here  for  about  $34  ;  so  that,*  according  to 
their  statement,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  impose  a  duty  of  $20  a  ton  to 
enable  them  to  make  it  at  all.  They  said  it  could  not  be  reduced  for  this  rea¬ 
son,  that  the  price  of  wages  was  so  high  in  this  country,  that  in  England  they 
could  get  for  $3  71  as  much  labor  as  was  gotten  for  $11  in  the  LTiited  States. 
They  told  us  further,  that  the  cost  of  making  iron  was  mainly  in  the  labor ; 
that  nine-tenths  of  it  was  labor,  and  the  rest  material.  It  turned  out  by  their 
own  showing,  that  the  British,  at  their  price  of  labor,  could  produce  iron  at 
$20  a  ton  as  easily  as  they  could  at  $50.  If  that  be  true,  will  any  gentleman 
contend  they  were  going  to  continue  the  business  if  the  tariff  were  repealed  ? 
No,  sir ;  according  to  their  own  showing.  But  though  that  idea  has  been  preach¬ 
ed  to  us  again  and  again,  I  do  not  believe  a  word  of  it.  In  point  of  fact,  I  do  not 
think  there  is  that  difference  in  wages.  The  Senator  from  Ilhode  Island  who 
sits  near  me,  (Mr.  Allen,)  who  is  particularly  well-informed  on  this  subject, 
has  told  me  again  and  again  that  he  has  noticed  for  years  past  that  the  prices 
of  wages  in  the  establishments  of  England,  and  he  gets  them  frequently,  do  not 
average  generally  more  than  thirty  per  cent.,  and  he  is  confident  not  as  much 
as  forty  per  cent,  below  the  prices  of  labor  in  this  country. 

Remember,  we  have  now  a  duty  of  twenty-four  per  cent,  on  iron;  and 
besides  that,  the  cost  of  putting  it  on  ship-board,  and  freights,  and  every  thing 
else,  as  estimated  by  an  iron  committee  from  Pennsylvania,  and  I  think  cor¬ 
rectly,  amounts  to  as  much  more.#  They  gave  me  a  statement,  for  my  use, 
some  sessions  ago,  and  they  showed  that  the  cost  of  importing  it,  independently 
of  duties,  was  equal  to  twenty-seven  per  cent,  on  the  then  price  of  iron.  It 
was  a  little  lower  then  than  now.  My  friend  from  Georgia  suggests  that  put¬ 
ting  a  duty  on  that  cost  would  make  it  twenty-five.  If  you  take  either  twenty- 
four  or  twenty -five  per  cent,  as  the  duty,  and  add  it  to  the  twenty-seven,  you 
have  fifty -one  or  fifty-two  per  cent.  Our  producers,  therefore,  have,  under  the 
present  tariff,  in  our  own  ports,  an  advantage  equal  to  fifty  per  cent,  over  the 
foreign  producer.  If  they  actually  paid  forty  per  cent,  more  in  wages,  they 
would  still  have  largely  the  advantage ;  for  they  admit,  themselves,  that  the 
raw  material  is  cheaper  in  this  country  than  in  England ;  so  that  they  ought 
to  make  a  profit  at  a  price  largely  under  the  present  rate.  That  accords  with 
the  statement  I  produced,  that  the  iron  production  has  increased  four  fold  in 
the  last  fifteen  years.  Everything  goes  to  show  it.  If  you  swept  away  the 
tariff  to-day,  it  is  possible  some  few  weak  establishments  would  go  down,  and 
it  might  reduce  the  price  of  wages ;  but  I  do  not  know  that  it  would. 

To  prevent  misrepresentation,  I  say  that  I  should  be  gratified  if  the  iron 
men  of  Pennsylvania  could  get  not  only  one  dollar,  but  ten  dollars,  for  every 
day’s  labor ;  but  the  question  is,  will  you  tax  men  who  are  not  making  fifty 
cents  a  day,  perhaps,  all  the  year  round,  to  enable  others  to  get  more  than  a 
dollar  a  day  ?  Suppose  you  repealed  the  tariff  altogether,  and  wages  were  re¬ 
duced  a  little:  they  would  still  get  nearly  twice  as  much  as  the  agricultural 
laborers  of  the  country.  Bo  you  think  they  will  abandon  the  business  ?  Why, 
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sir,  there  are  many  parts  of  the  United  States  where  men  have  raised  corn 
w  hen  it  was  worth  only  ten  cents  a  bushel.  I  know  it  used  to  be  the  case  out  in 
Kentucky.  I  do  not  know  what  the  present  prices  are,  but  corn  was  produced 
and  sold  at  ten  cents  a  bushel ;  and  those  Kentuckians  not  only  pursued  the 
business,  but  they  used  to  fatten  large  numbers  of  hogs  and  other  stock,  and 
drive  them  six  or  seven  hundred  miles  to  market.  They  used  to  drive  a  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  or  more  through  the  little  town  in  which  I  live,  going  South. 
These  men  worked  as  hard  as  any  on  earth ;  and  they  are  the  men  to  be  taxed 
on  their  iron,  sugar,  and  other  articles  of  consumption,  to  enable  somebody  else 
to  get  enormously  large  profits.  That  is  the  point  of  view  in  which  I  op¬ 
pose  the  system.  It  is  to  benefit  a  few  large  iron-masters  and  other  manufac¬ 
turers. 

But  again,  sir,  we  are  told  that  raw  materials  ought  to  be  made  free.  I 
will  give  very  briefly  the  different  excuses  of  the  manufacturers  for  an  increase 
of  taxation.  They  present  many  plausible  arguments  to  us.  What  are  raw 
materials?  I  suppose  that  the  common  understanding  is  that  they  are  articles 
which,  in  their  present  state,  are  to  be  worked  up  into  a  better  thing.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  that  standard,  coal  a^id  iron  are  raw  materials  for  the  manufacturer 
of  pig  metal,  and  they  ought,  therefore,  to  be  free.  Well,  pig  metal  is  raw 
material  for  the  manufacturer  of  bar  iron,  and  Scotch  pig,  and  all  other  pig 
ought  to  be  free  of  duty.  The  bar  iron  that  he  makes  is  the  raw  material  that 
the  blacksmith  works  up  and  sells  to  the  farmers  for  plows  and  hoes  and  axes. 
Ask  a  farmer  wThat  are  the  raw  materials  he  requires  for  a  crop,  and  he  will 
answer,  that  they  are  his  manure,  his  working  tools,  his  stock,  and  his  labor. 
The  great  wrorking  agent  in  this  country  is  man;  and  what  is  necessary  for  his 
subsistence,  I  think,  ought  to  come  in  as  raw  material — the  provisions,  clothing, 
and  everything  he  uses.  Why  shall  nof these  go  into  this  working  machine? 
Arc  you  to  say  that  everything  is  to  be  free  which  facilitates  reproduction  ?  for 
I  suppose  that  is  about  the  idea  of  some  political  economists.  They  divide 
consumption  into  that  which  is  productive  and  that  which  is  unproductive ; 
and  the  result  is  that  you  will  have  to  make  everything  free,  except  perhaps  jew¬ 
elry  and  pictures  and  statues,  a  great  part  of  which  are  now  in  fact  free.  The 
whole  idea  of  drawing  any  such  distinctions  is  preposterous.  It  is  a  cunning 
excuse  of  manufacturing  gentlemen,  who  want  to  get  what  they  wish  to  use 
free  of  duty.  They  do  not  intend  to  pay  any  part  of  the  taxes  themselves, 
but  they  mean  that  they  shall  be  thrown  heavily  upon  other  people. 

There  is  another  of  their  peculiarities  and  misfortunes  that  I  must  comment 
upon.  They  tell  us  it  is  a  great  universal  law,  that  whenever  you  tax  a  thing, 
you  ultimately  make  it  cheap.  I  have  said  to  some  of  these  gentlemen,  you 
want  your  raw  materials,  your  chemicals,  your  dye-stuffs,  Ac.,  all  very  cheap; 
now  let  us  tax  them.  The  very  moment  you  put  this  question  to  one  of  these 
gentlemen,  he  gets  indignant.  lie  is  just  as  indignant  as  a  quack  would  be,  if 
told  to  take  his  own  medicine.  If  it  really  be  true  that  they  are  laboring  un- 
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der  a  misfortune  of  this  sort,  that  the  great  universal  laws  of  production  will 
not  benefit  them,  they  deserve  to  be  pited. 

I  remember  the  fable  of  a  man  who  prayed  to  Jupiter  to  pass  a  law  by 
which  he  should  never  be  capable  of  being  wet  in  any  way.  He  found  it  con¬ 
venient  at  the  time;  but  in  the  end,  the  suspension  of  the  general  law  as  to 
him  was  very  injurious,  and  he  prayed  to  be  restored  to  the  common  lot  of 
mankind.  Now,  if  there  be  any  device,  or  if  Jupiter  can  help  us  in  any  way 
to  put  these  manufacturers  in  a  situation  where  the  great  laws  of  trade  and 
protection  will  operate  in  their  favor,  I  hope  it  will  be  effected. 

I  say,  if  you  want  to  get  money,  put  your  tax  upon  the  free  list.  The  im¬ 
portations  of  articles  on  the  list  amount  to  $80,000,000,  and  a  portion  of  that, 
about  twenty  million  dollars,  is  specie.  There  is  about  sixty  million  dollars 
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besides,  on  which  duties  might  well  be  levied.  Tax  that;  let  wool  and  chemi¬ 
cals,  &c.,  be  taxed.  But  the  manufacturers  ought  to  be  in  favor  of  it;  for,  if 
they  believe  in  their  own  doctrine,  those  things  will  be  cheap  enough  in  a  few 
years.  Most  of  them  can  be  produced  in  the  United  States.  It  is  true,  some 
of  them  cannot  be  had  here;  but  will  they  endeavor  to  persuade  the  country 
that  copper  cannot  be  obtained  in  the  United  States?  Will  they  say  that  most 
of  these  chemicals  cannot  be  produced  here?  Will  they  tell  us  that  wool  can¬ 
not  be  grown  in  the  United  States?  The  whole  idea  is  preposterous. 

But,  sir,  there  is  an  effort  to  make  the  impression  on  the  public  mind,  that 
the  late  disturbance  in  trade  has  been  produced  by  the  tariff  of  1857,  or  at 
any  rate  by  low  duties.  In  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  he 
shows  clearly  that  it  could  not  have  been  by  the  tariff  of  1857,  because  the 
whole  imports  that  year  were  seventy-odd  millions  less  than  they  had  been 
the  previous  year.  If  we  imported  less,  and  also  got  the  goods  cheaper — and 
that  is  the  theory — of  course  it  has  not  hurt  anybody.  I  account  for  it  in  a 
very  different  way.  I  attribute  it  not  to  the  foreign  debt,  because  our  exports 
have  been  exceeding  our  imports,  according  to  the  Treasury  statements,  a  little 
more  than  they  did  formally;  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  large  foreign  debt 
existing  in  balances  in  this  way.  But  our  Americans  are  fond  of  speculation ; 
they  are  enterprising;  and  when  they  get  credit  they  run  it  to  a  great  extent. 
I  have  no  doubt  many  men  in  New  York  have  imported  goods  on  credit,  sup¬ 
posing  they  would  be  able  to  make  a  profit  and  to  pay  for  them;  but  the  great 
indebtedness  has  been  in  the  country;  and  you  can  only  prevent  that  by  stop¬ 
ping  our  credit  system.  You  will  always  be  liable  to  revulsions,  under  an  ex¬ 
tended  system  of  credit,  and  you  will  not  get  rid  of  them  by  a  tariff.  You 
tpay  go  back  to  the  tariff  of  1842,  and  they  will  occur.  I  admit  the  vicissi¬ 
tudes  will  not  be  as  great.  In  other  words,  if  you  leavte  the  country  free,  men, 
in  times  of  prosperity,  are  more  likely  to  go  too  fast,  just  as  a  man  whose  limbs 
are  free,  is  more  apt  to  move  too  fast  than  one  who  has  a  mill-stone  on  his 
back.  If  you  hobble  your  horses  to  prevent  their  running  away,  they  must 
travel  very  slowly  at  all  times. 

If  gentlemen  can  succeed  in  crippling  trade,  as  they  seek  to  do,  by  high  pro¬ 
tective  duties,  I  think  it  quite  likely  that  these  revulsions  will  not  be  so  decided; 
but  remember,  this  is  the  recession  of  an  advancing  wave.  There  is  an  advancing 
tide  going  forward  very  rapidly;  occasionally  it  may  come  back  a  little;  but  I 
know  of  no  mode  of  preventing  this,  unless  you  can  diminish  the  credit  sys¬ 
tem  in  this  country.  Probably  the  bankrupt  law,  which  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  introduced,  or  some  such  measure  as  that,  applied  to  corporations, 
might  answer  the  purpose ;  but  when  you  propose  that,  it  will  not  meet 
the  views  of  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  Chamber,  who  represent 
the  tariff  interest.  In  my  judgment,  the  reason  why  we  are  recovering  so  rap¬ 
idly  from  the  late  financial  revulsion,  is  owing  to  the  fact  that,  under  the 
sub-Treasury  system,  and  the  change  in  the  system  of  deposits,  we  have  a  large 
amount  of  specie,  so  that  there  is  a  very  rapid  recovery.  I  deny  that  there  is 
any  general  indebtedness  between  this  country  and  England,  growing  out  of 
the  operations  of  trade. 

As  far  as  the  South  is  concerned,  it  never  was  in  so  healthy  a  condition. 
That  remark  was  true  a  year  ago  or  more.  In  fact,  so  sound  was  the  condition 
of  the  southern  States,  that  it  struck  them  with  profound  surprise  when  this 
revulsion  came  on.  We  have  had  large  exports  of  cotton  for  the  last  two 
years,  and  very  small  imports.  Large  balances  are  now  outstanding  in  our 
favor,  and  I  have  no  doubt  on  earth  that  the  importations  of  this  year  will  be 
very  large,  because  the  quantity  of  goods  now  on  band  has  been  greatly 
reduced. 

There  is  one  sort  of  indebtedness  which  exists,  and,  which  cannot  be  pre- 
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vented  by  Congress.  1  mean  the  borrowing  of  money  in  Europe.  The  State 
of  Pennsylvania  has  borrowed  thirty  or  forty  millions.  My  own  Stale  has  bor* 
rowed  some.  Nearly  all  the  States  have  borrowed.  That  lias  created  a  very 
large  debt  there;  but  if  the  money  has  been  well  spent,  it  has  added  to  onr 
prosperity.  I  maintain,  then,  that  under  our  existing  system,  indepcn<h*ntly  of 
this  borrowing,  there  would  be  no  indebtedness  in  Europe;  but  it  ought  to  be 
the  other  way. 

I  confess  that  I  attribute  a  great  deal  of  the  large  imports  and  exports,  for 
the  last  ten  or  twelve  years,  to  our  railroads.  I  find  that  in  France,  m  1848, 
when  they  had  next  to  no  railroads,  all  the  exports  and  imports  were  *435,000,000 
a  year.  They  have  now  gone  up  to  8020,000,000.  They  have  more  than 
doubled  in  that  country.  You  have  the  same  effect  here.  By  enabling  the 
people  to  get  their  produce  to  market,  they  sell  a  great  deal  more  and  at  better 
profits.  This  will  strike  the  mind  of  every  man  at  once. 

Then,  why  should  we  not  make  railroad  iron  free  of  duty?  We  have  paid, 

I  believe,  in  the  last  seventeen  years,  twenty  millions  and  upwards  of  duties  on 
railroad  iron.  It  was  estimated  a  few  years  ago  that  all  the  capital  invested  in 
the  iron  manufactures  wTas  only  *20,000,000.  In  ten  or  twelve  years1  time,  at 
the  rate  which  wc  have  been  paying  for  the  last  few  years,  we  should  pay  du¬ 
ties  enough  to  buy  out  all  the  iron  establishments.  I  do  not  want  them  dis¬ 
continued  or  bought  out;  far  from  it,  but  I  submit  to  Senators  whether  it  is  a 
wise  policy  to  cripple  the  industry  of  the  country  in  this  way,  by  a  tax  upon 
railroad  bars  which  these  men  admit  they  cannot  make  as  cheaply  as  we  get 
them  elsewhere.  • 

Mr.  President,  I  have  occupied  more  of  the  time  of  the  Senate  than  I  de¬ 
sired  to  do.  I  have  touched  on  some  points  that,  it  struck  me,  might  be  im-« 
portant  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  public.  The  question  now*  before  U9 

is,  shall  we  increase  the  revenue  at  all  ?  I  agree  w*ith  the  argument  of  the 
Senator  from  Georgia,  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  it;  but  if  you  do  increase 

it,  begin  with  the  free  list.  We  are  threatened  with  an  extra  session  unless 
something  is  done.  Now,  for  one,  I  am  willing  to  keep  the  Treasury  note! 
outstanding,  but  if  the  question  comes  whether  we  shall  vote  higher  duties  upon 
those  articles  now*  paying  more  than  twenty  per  cent.,  it  shad  not  have  my  vote 
as  long  as  I  am  in  the  Senate,  even  at  the  hazard  of  an  extra  session.  It  will 
be  very  inconvenient  to  me,  as  to  everybody  else,  to  have  one;  hut  if  it  is  nar¬ 
rowed  down  to  that  issue ;  if  there  be  a  combination  of  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side  who  are  opposed  in  policy  to  me  on  this  question,  and  who  want  to  get  an 
increase  of  duties,  with  a  few*  members  ,  of  the  Democratic  party,  to  force  an 
issue  of  that  sort,  let  it  come.  What  is  the  attitude  we  shall  stand  in  ?  The 
Democratic  party  will  stand  upon  the  principle  of  reducing  the  expenditures  and 
keeping  down  the  taxes.  If  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  choose'to  adopt  the 
other  line,  and  say  they  go  in  for  higher  taxes,  and,  therefore,  large  expendi¬ 
tures,  very  w*cll ;  for  you  know',  and  everybody  know  s,  that  these  huge  expen¬ 
ditures  have  grown  out  of  a  surplus. 

It  was  just  so  in  1837.  We  had  a  large  surplus  then,  and  the  Government 
got  to  spending  too  much  money.  Hard  times  came  on,  and  Mr.  Tyler  went 
through  his  administi  ation  of  four  years,  according  to  my  recollection,  with 
only  822,000,000  a  year,  on  the  average.  We  have  had  another  surplus  for  a 
few  years,  and  expenditures  have  increased.  They  commenced  in  Mr.  Fillmore’s 
administration.  There  was  then  a  surplus.  They  grew  rapidly.  They  have 
continued  since.  I  am  not  going  to  inquire  w’ho  is  most  to  blame;  but  I  say, 
without  fear  of  contradiction  from  any  man  w*ho  will  examine  the  Journals 
fairly,  will  find  that  the  major  part  of  the  expenditures,  which  in  my  judgment 
are  useless,  have  been  sustained  by  the  votes  of  the  Opposition — such  as  the 
land  grants,  payments  for  custom-house  buildings,  and  improvements  in  the  in* 
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terior.  There  may  be  exceptions  j  but  it  will  generally  turn  out  that  they  vote 
in  a  body  for  an  increase  of  expenditure.  It  is  true,  after  they  put  these  things 
in  the  apropriation  bills,  they  sometimes  draw  back,  allow  them  to  be  defeated, 
and  oblige  the  Democrats  to  come  in  and  put  them  through ;  but  when  you 
come  to  look  into  the  Globe,  and  scrutinize  a  little  closer,  it  will  be  found  that 
these  gentlemen,  as  a  body,  go  for  expenditures ;  and  why  ? 

I  remember  conversing  writh  a  prominent  member  from  New  York,  some 
years  ago,  about  the  homestead  proposition.  I  expressed  some  objection  to  it. 
“Now,”  said  he,  “I  have  a  reason  for  going  for  it,  that  will  not  bear  on  you.” 
“What  is  it?”  I  asked.  “Why,  we  are  getting  $3,000,000  a  year  from  the 
public  lands,  and  I  want  to  stop  that,  so  that  we  can  increase  the  tariff;  that  is 
what  I  am  driving  at.”  You  hear  that  said  very  frequently;  I  have  heard  it 
twenty  times  during  the  last  few  years ;  and  the  actions  of  these  gentlemen 
speak  louder  than  their  words.  They  struggle  to  have  large  expenditures  as  an 
excuse  to  keep  up  the  taxes.  .  As  was  well  said  by  my  friend  from  Georgia,  they 
think  taxation  a  great  blessing.  It  is  a  blessing  no  doubt  to  the  manufacturer, 
who  obtains  the  advantage  of  it,  and  to  a  few  men  in  his  locality;  but  it  is,  in 
my  judgment,  a  great  curse  to  the  country.  If  the  issue  is  to  be  made  on  low 
taxes,  and  thereby  small  expenditures,  (for  we  can  reduce  the  expenditures  if 
there  is  no  surplus  of  money,)  or  high  taxes  and  large  expenditures,  I  am  per¬ 
fectly  willing  to  meet  gentlemen  on  it. 

I  have  endeavored,  Mr.  President,  to  show  that,  as  the  tariff  has  been  high, 
productions  have  been  low  in  price,  and  the  reverse,  running  through  a  period 
of  thirty-eight  years  ;  but  that,  even  if  you  adopt  the  consumer  theory,  this  tax 
is  a  burden  on  all  parts  of  the  country,  while  the  benefit  goes  to  the  manufacturer; 
that  manufactures  are  flourishing  and  prosperous ;  that  all  those  that  can  sup¬ 
port  themselves  are  doing  well ;  and,  if  there  is  any  branch  of  industry  that 
cannot  support  itself  without  the  aid  of  taxes  on  other  interests,  let  it  go  down ; 
that  during  the  continuance  of  the  existing  system  our  specie  has  accumulated 
until  we  have  four  times  as  much  as  we  had  only  twelve  years  ago;  that  our 
commerce,  tonnage,  and  everything  else,  is  increasing  at  enormous  rates ;  that 
manufacturing  establishments  are  doing  well;  and  that,  in  my  judgment,  there 
is  no  need  of  any  further  increase  of  the  taxes;  and  I  mean,  by  my  vote,  to 
resist  it  as  long  as  I  can. 
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